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ANTIQUAKIAN NOTES AND QUEBIES. 



Exclusion of "Women. — [Vol. 5, p. 155.] — I 
extract tlie following from an old (anonymous) 
Tour in Ireland. ' ' Near this ferry (at Kilrush, on 
the Shannon) is the island of Inniscathy, formerly 
an episcopal see, founded by St. Senan, in the fifth. 
century. The monks of Inniscathy abbey, from 
its foundation to its demolition, are said never to 
have permitted a woman to enter the island. 
There is a passage in the life of one of those 
monks, relative to a lady, who, having requested 
to speak to him, he replied : — " What have 
women to do with monks ? we will neither ad- 
mit you nor any other woman into the island." 
She said : — ' ' If you believe Christ will receive 
my soul, why do you turn away my body ?" 
" That," he answered " I verily believe ; but we 
never permit any woman to enter this place. So 
God preserve you. Eeturn to the world lest 
you be a scandal to us : for, however chaste you 
may be, you are a woman." This passage was 
written in Latin, and is as follows : — 

" Cui Praesul, Quid feeminis 
Commune est cum monachis ? 
Nee te, nee uUam aliam 
Admittemus In insulam. 

Tunc ilia ad Episcopum : 
Si meum credis spiritum 
Posse Christum suscipere» 
Quid me repellis corpore ? 



Credo, inquit, hoc optima 
Sed nullae unquam iteminos 
Hue ingressam concedimus ; 
Esto : salvet te Dominus. 
Redi iterum ad saBCulum 
Ne sis nobis in scandalum : 
Et si es casta pectore 
Sexum habes in corpore. 

Antiquahius. 
Exclusion of "Women. — This practice is far 
older than Christianity. Silius Italicus says 
that they were excluded from the temple of 
Hercules, at Gades (now Cadis) in Spain. 
41 Fsemineos prohibent gressos" 
The Eomans also excluded women from their 
temples of Hercules ; the reason for which is 
given by Plutarch {in Qtcmst. Rom.,, qusest. 60) 
and by Macrobius (lib. I., Saturnal, 8.) 

Senex. 
Ancient Seal at Carbicefebgus. — In the 
office of the Town Clerk, at Carrickfergus, there 
is a seal bearing the inscription 
S FRIS BER CAM CIVITATIS AQ<VE 
This has been supposed to mean SigillttmFrateis 
Bebnabdi Camebabii CrvrrATis Aojnx^:. The 
last word, however, is unsatisfactory to me. Why 
should it not be Aqu^e ? Surely this interpretation 
would be more applicable to Carrickfergus, a sea- 
port, than Aquiue. I shall be glad of any sug- 
gestion on the subject. A. T. L. 
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Ceosses set ttp on Festival-Days. — A corres- 
pondent gives an extract from an old pamphlet 
[vol. 5, p. 166] mentioning that it was usual, 
about two centuries ago, among the native Irish, 
to set up crosses on Corpus Christi day. This 
is a custom derived from the very earliest times 
of Christianity, and was rendered necessary 
among the people by the change from the known 
and fixed pagan festivals to the new and move- 
able Christian feast-days. The same took place 
in the Korth of Europe ; and the following ex- 
tract from an essay by Professor Munch, on the 
Ancient Chronology of the Norwegians, will not 
be inappropriate : — " It was the office of the 
clergy to keep an account of time, and to calcu- 
late when the various holidays would occur. To 
the laity this was more difficult after the intro- 
duction of Christianity than previously; as so 
many Christian festivals do not fall on any fixed 
day, but are governed by Easter, and thus occur 
at one time sooner, at another later. In conse- 
quence of this, according to the old Christian 
laws, the priests were obliged to cutout Crosses, 
that is, to send out through their districts stares 
of message in the shape of a cross, in good time 
previous to every festival, and they were re- 
sponsible for its due notification.'* \_0rn vore 
Forfoedres Mste Tidsregning, &c, af Prof. P. A. 
Munch; published in the Norwegian Folke- 
Kalender, for 1848.] Senex. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, it was announced that some tombs, 
which appear to be of Celtic origin, have just 
been discovered near Djelfa, a place 80 French 
leagues from Algiers, on the road to Laghouat. 
In one of these were some of the bones and teeth 
of a man, and some bones of a child. At a short 



distance from the tombs was a stone similar to 
those which in France are supposed to have served 
for the immolation of human victims. Tombs 
of a like kind were discovered some years back 
at Acounater and Biskava ; and others, no doubt, 
exist in different parts of Algeria. It is assumed 
that all these tombs were the burial-places of 
the Gaelic or Celtic soldiers, who served in the 
Roman legions. [Literary Gazette.'] 

Mr. Pinkerton (in vol. 5, p. 158) refers the 
word " scantling" to a verb "scantle." But I 
think it answers to the French ichantillon, and 
that again to the Italian ciantellino (written also 
centillino) which is explained as " piccolo sorso 
di vino, forse la centeaima parte d'un biochiere," 
[A small mouthful of wine, perhaps the hun- 
dredth part of a goblet.] It is curious how a 
name first applied to a liquid sample of wine 
should have been transferred to the measurement 
of timber. Canton, in French, and cantim, in 
Italian, mean "a corner," and fully explain 
the Swiss "canton" The English "county" 
I have no doubt, is a-kin to the title of 
" Count," from the Latin comite (the inflexion of 
comes), in French combe, Italian conte, in which 
languages respectively the words comte and con- 
tea. signify the dominion, of a " count," just as 
our "duchy" means the territory of a " duke." 

T. H. P. 

Cross of Conu. — The very curious remarks of 
Sejtex {Journal, vol. 5, p. 156) on the surname 
Dubden or BuMenit, which occurs in the in- 
scription on the Cross of Cong, set me to work 
to discover if we have still existing in these 
countries such a name. The celebrated composer 
of English sea-songs, DMin, at once occurred 
to me. Axqlictjs. 
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The two bronze fibulas here figured (of the 
full size) are remarkable in several respects. 
The larger specimen, now in the possession of 
Mr. Bell, of Dungannon, was lately found in the 
river Bann, at Portna; and its style of ornament, 
though not complex, is nearly unique. A fibula 
of silver, about three times its size, and closely 
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resembling it in general form, was sent by Mr. 
Carruthers, of Belfast, to the Exhibition of Irish 
Antiquities in 1852 in the Belfast Museum. In 
the centre of each of the flattened wings was a 
large round boss, similar to those in the present 
example, and a row of smaller ones surrounded 
their edges. In Mr. Bell's fibula the whole of 
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the flat parts are covered with small bosses. — 
The smaller of the two fibulas now figured was 
found in June, 1856, about 200 yards KE. of 
the great Fort of Tullaghog, in the County Ty- 
rone, (described in our present volume,) in a 
boggy hollow, during some draining operations, 
by the Rev. Dr. Porter ; and along with it a 
bronze celt, a smooth stone like that used by 
weavers, a rude grind-stone, and part of a stag's 
antlers. The lozenge crosses (one of which was 
oa the pin, though now effaced) had been filled 
with black and white enamel, traces of which 
are still observable; and the depressed spaces 
between the lines which surround the crosses, 
with red enamel^ which was still more decayed 
than the others. Dr. Porter, in sending this 
fibula to us, remarks " that in the collection of 
Dr. Petrie, in Dublin, is a bronze pin of remark- 
able shape, having also enamelled ornaments, 
which was found some years ago in the same 
neighbourhood;" and he suggests that the hollow 
in the bronze pin figured in our Journal (vol. 5, 
p. 157) and supposed to have been intended for a 
gem, may in like manner have been filled with 
some coloured enamel. [Edit.] 

Ploughing by the Horse's Tail. — In the 
heads of Articles of Peace proposed by the Irish 
and agreed to by Ormond in 1649, the 22nd is 
as follows: — "That the Acts for prohibiting 
plowing with horses by the tail, and burning oats 
in the straw, be nulled." This provoked the 
following just, but severe remark, from Milton : 
— "That the two-and-twentieth Article, more 
ridiculous than dangerous, declares in the Irish 
a disposition not only sottish but indocible, and 
averse to all civility and amendment ; that all 
hopes of reformation of that people were forbid- 



den by their rejecting the ingenuity of other 
nations to improve and wax more civil by a 
civilising conquest, and preferring their own ab- 
surd and savage customs before the most convinc- 
ing evidence of reason and demonstration." — 
{Milton's Works,vol. I.,p. 390. Edition of 1 753.] 

H. P. 

The X c Cleax Family. — It is a matter of tra- 
dition that the family of M c Clean were among 
the first settlers from Scotland on the part of the 
escheated estates of O'Neill, situated near the 
present town of Ballyclare. The first of that 
name (who came from the Isle of Skye) had a 
grant of the land, hill and dale, from Ballycorr 
Burn to Grlenwherry Water, and from the Hay - 
Killy to the Ballyboley Mearings ; namely, the 
entire of Killylane and the present townland of 
Ballyalbanagh. When M c Clean entered upon 
his grant, not a " smoking house," it is said, was 
to be seen between Carrickfergus and Antrim. 
M c Clean built his first small hut on an eminence 
now called Russel'sCraigs, and occupied it until 
he got a larger and more commodious one erected 
on the spot now occupied by his descendants, and 
called M/'Clean's Town, Land, at that time, was 
of so little value, that one of his sons or grand- 
sons gave away a farm of twelve or fifteen acres 
for a single cow ; and, having a large family of 
daughters, he portioned them all away by divid- 
ing among them his land. The same practice 
was continued among his successors; and the 
result was, that a fair and large inheritance ra- 
pidly dwindled down, among the M c Cleans, to 
its present small proportions. I am induced to 
attach more credit to these traditions, from the 
fact that the name Ballyalbanagh signifies, in the 
Irish language, the " town of the Scotch." 

Belfast. William Millex. 
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Bonnyclabbee. — [Vol. 2, page 283.] — Dean 
Swift, in one of his ironical articles, entitled 
" The Answer to the Craftsman/ ' has the follow- 
ing: — "To which employment," [he is speaking 
of the Irish graziers] "they are turned by nature, 



as descended from the Scythians, whose diet they 
are still fond of. So Virgil describeth it :— 
' Et lac concretum cum sanguine bibit equino,' 
[And he drinks curdled milk with horse's blood.] 
which in English is M unny clabber ." E. G. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 



Thk Highland Kilt and old Ieish Dkess. — 
[Queries, vol. 5, p. 167.] — Senex inquires re- 
specting the kilt, as part of the Highland dress 
of Scotland. I think it is generally supposed to 
have been adopted in imitation of the Boman 
legionary costume ; which would be a sufficient 
reason for its not having been used in Ireland, 
where the Eomans never penetrated. If I am 
not mistaken, the Highland chieftains often pre- 
ferred wearing the " trews," or long tight pan- 
taloons of tartan. These seem to have been the 
same as the close-fitting trowsers of the ancient 
Irish. I remember seeing a suit of clothes found 
on the body of a man, discovered at a consider- 
able depth in a peat bog in the County of Sligo. 
This suit consisted of a well-cut frock, reaching 
a little below the knee, and tight pantaloons ; of 
which latter the upper part was made of coarse 
cloth of a chequered pattern, something like 
"shepherds' plaid;" and the lower part, from 
the knee down, of a finer texture and pattern, 
but also chequered. The frock had a close row 
of small round buttons along the whole back- 
seam of the sleeves from the shoulder to the 
wrist. On the left fore- arm (and on one knee, 
as well as I can recollect) was an outside piece 
laid on like a patch. These additional pieces I 
conjectured to have been intended for the pro- 
tection of the limbs in the practice of archery. 



The coarse part of the trowsers was hidden by 
the skirts of the frock. The entire dress was 
made of some thick twilled woollen fabric. The 
colour was in general brown, as might be expected 
in things so long buried in a bog j but the diffe- 
rence of the colours forming the pattern of the 
trowsers could plainly be distinguished. This 
dress was the property of Mr. Walker of Dublin 
and of the County Sligo, in whose collection it 
probably still exists. — I have often thought that 
Virgil's description of the dress of fhe Gauls ap- 
plies exactly to the recorded garb of the ancient 
Irish, as well as the complexion of many of 
them ; — 

"Aurea casaries ollis, atque aurece vestes; 
Virgatis lucent sagulis: turn lac tea oolla 
Auro innectuntur." 
[•' Golden-coloured were their tresses, and golden- 
coloured their garments ; in small striped mantles they 
shine ; and their milk-white necks are bound with gold- "J 

Here we have "Erin's yellow vesture," to- 
gether with the striped tartan plaid, and the gol- 
den torquis or collar round the fair neqk of the 
" yellow-haired laddie." T. H. P. 

Owen O'Cokx; Derivation of the Name. — 
Two correspondents [vol. 2, pages 203 and 283] 
have proposed etymologies of this strange name 
of a river. Allow me to offer another. I coin- 
cide with them, of course, in assuming Owen to 
be the Irish word abhain, a river, which in fact 
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is pronounced as nearly as possible Owen by the 
Irish-speaking peasantry of Ulster, at this mo- 
ment, though generally avon and awon in other 
parts of Ireland. But I entertain a different 
idea as to the other part of the name. Br old 
leases the whole name is as often (if not oftener) 
written Owen Cork Mill % as Owen 0' Cork ; as 
for example, in one of the documents quoted in 
a note to vol. 5, p. 26, of this Journal, where in 
one place it is called the " mill and mill-lands of 
Owen Corke Mill, otherwise Owen C? Cork ;" 
and again, "the corn-mill called by the name 
Owen Cork Mill" The mill is almost always 
associated with the name, either in conjunction 
with it or in the description accompanying it. 
Now, the Irish word for " oats" is eoirce (pro- 
nounced corki J ; and as this mill may probably 
have been the only one in the neighbourhood 
at an early period, or at least an important one 



in those days, it seems to me very likely that 
"Owen Corke mill'* signified simply the river 
of the Oat-mill. We know that mills for 
grinding oatmeal existed in Ulster long previous 
to those for grinding wheat. 

Ollamh Eodhla. 
Subnames. — [Notes and Queries, vol. 5, p. 
253.] — A correspondent, H. P., suggests that 
the surname M c Tear may be the Irish Mac Tire, 
a wolf. He is mistaken. The name M c Tear 
has a much more common-place origin. In its 
present form it is a contraction for "M c Ateer," 
which is often heard so pronounced in the North 
of Ireland : and this again is a contraction for 
" Mac Anteer," in Irish, mac an t-zaoir, "the son 
of the carpenter." The Scotch M c Intyre is the 
same name, but differently spelled. This expla- 
nation renders unnecessary any reply to H. P.'s 
second query. Ollamh Eodhla. 



QUERIES. 



Belfast has one peculiarity in its local names, 
which I do not remember to have met with else- 
where — viz., that of applying the term " entry" 
to a narrow lane between two streets, having an 
arched entrance. Thus we have " Joy's Entry," 
"Pottinger's Entry," "Sugar-house Entry," 
&c. I should like to ask your correspondents if 
they know of the occurrence of this name in 
any other towns. Senex. 

An Ulster tradition says that the Earl of Ty- 
rone put several of his followers to death for 
introducing the fashion of wearing beards, in 
imitation of the English of that time. Now, 
how did the Irish shave their beards previously, 
especially during the ages when they were not 



acquainted with the use of iron or steel ? It is 
hard to conceive that any instrument of brass or 
bronze could be made with an edge sufficiently 
sharp for such a purpose. Fancy a modern cut- 
ler offering a brass razor for sale! Curiostjs. 

Can it be ascertained at what period the Irish 
letter B began to be pronounced V? It is sin- 
gular that the same pronunciation of the Greek 
Beta was introduced in Cambridge University on 
the authority of the Modern Greek, supposed to 
have preserved the ancient pronunciation of the 
language. In Spanish, which is a dialectic form 
of Latin, we find the same peculiarity even at 
an ancient period. H. P. 

Under the communion-table, in the parish 
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church of Ballintoy, in the county of Antrim, is 
a slab with the following inscription : — 
** Here lies Nicholas 

Stewart who 

departed this life 

the X of September, 
1667. 

When tender plants 

Such as this childe 

By Nature comely, 

Courteous, milde, 

Have Christian like 

Outrun their race 

Not earth but Heaven 

Have for their place ; 

Let us behind 

Implore His Grace 

That quickly we 

May see His face." 
The person who accompanied me round the 
church, which was then in a sadly neglected 
state (I speak of the year 1855) informed me 
that this child was an only son, heir to a large 
property, and was drowned by his nurse, whilst 
washing him in a tub. Is there any truth in 
this story ? and to what branch of the Stewart 
family did he belong ? A. T. L. 

Permit me to ask from Irish scholars, through 
the medium of your Journal, the true meaning 
of the word Aesar or Aosar, given in diction- 
aries as one of the names of God. [See O'Reilly.] 
Apparently this word signifies "the ancient," 
from ae8, aos, " age," and recals the Biblical ex- 
pression applied to the Deity, " ancient of days." 
But, on the other hand, I find in Shaw's Gaelic 
Dictionary the form aesfhear, of which aesar 
would seem to be a contraction. What is this 
form, which I do not observe in O'Reilly ? Is 
it more ancient or more modern than aesar, and 
from what source are the two words derived ? 



To regard aesfhear as composed of aes and fear, 
i.e., "the man of age," seems an improbable 
supposition when the term is applied as an epi- 
thet to God. Are there no examples in which 
/hear takes the place of the suffix mharmaesmhar, 
or aosmhar, " ancient." The question is inte- 
resting to me in reference to the Sanscrit Igvara, 
the name of the Supreme Deity, the Lord, the 
Master ; the V in which corresponds regularly 
to the Fin Irish, and which I have already com- 
pared elsewhere. [Be VAffiniU des Langues Cel- 
tiques avec le Sanscrit,^. 176.] Notwithstanding 
the approbation which Bopp has bestowed on this 
comparison, some doubts have since occurred to 
me on the subject, which I should wish to clear 
up by the assistance of the questions I have here 
proposed. Adolphe Pictet, 

Geneva- 

In the Statistical Survey of the King* s County, 
published in 1801, is the following:; — "The 
most remarkable piece of antiquity in this pro- 
vince is that ruin called the White Obelisk, or 
Temple of the Sun, erested long before the in- 
troduction of Christianity into the island. It is 
a large pyramid formed of white stones, situate 
in the Slieve Bloom mountains, and resembles 
those which have been seen in all the Celtic 
nations." Can any correspondent inform me 
whether this monument still exists ? 

Antiquaeius. 

O'Neill Eamily. — Where can I find an ac- 
count of the immediate ancestors o£ Shane M r - 
Bryan O'Neill, who was killed at the Tyrone 
rebellion in 1593? Also, whom did he marry, and 
what children had he ? And what relation was 
he to Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone? 

A. T. L. 
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Can any of your readers give the names of the 
localities in the North of Ireland where the ear- 
liest flax-spinning mills were erected ? I do not 
mean the factories established within the last 
thirty years for wet-spinning, but the earlier es- 
tablishments on a small scale, before the inven- 
tion of that process. I have heard Glenavy, 
Cushendall, and Crossgar specified as the sites of 
some of the first of these mills. Prance claims 
the honour of having first applied machinery to 
the spinning of flax, in consequence of the prize 
offered by the Emperor Napoleon I., which was 
claimed, about the year 1812 or 1813, by M. 
Girard, and lately awarded to his descendants by 
the present Emperor. But I think that flax- 
spinning (dry) by machinery was in full opera- 
tion in Great Britain and Ireland long before 
that date. Linum. 

Can you give me any information respecting 
an old ruin in Coney Island in Lough Neagh, 
near the mouth of the river Blackwater? A 
friend of mine has given me a sketch and plan of 
it. It is circular ; nineteen feet in interior dia- 
meter, walls seven feet thick. Only two por- 
tions remain upright ; one of which has plain 
marks of a door at some height above the origi- 
nal level of the soil ; the present surface being 
much raised by the fallen rubbish of the build- 
ing. On the north side of the ruins are small 
mounds resembling the graves of an old burying- 
ground. — From any notice I have seen of Shane 
O'Neill's Castle, which was called Fuath-na- Gall, 
I fancy these must be the remains of it. 

T. H. P. 



Matthew Paris gives the following as the epi- 
thets employed by the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, about the middle of the 13th century, 
when speaking of the different countries of Eu- 
rope. Can any one explain the cause of the one 
he applies to Ireland, and which is far from com- 
plimentary? H. P. 
11 Furens et fervens ad arma Germania ; 
Strenuse militise genitrix et alumna Francia ; 
Bellicosa et audax Hispania ; 
Virtuosa viris et classe munita fertilia Anglia; 
Impetuosis bellatoribus referta Alemaunia ; 
Navalis Decia ; — indomita Italia ; 
Paeis ignara Burgundia ; inquieta Apuleia ; 
Cum maris Grseci, Adriatici, et Tyrrheni idsuHs pyra- 

ticis et invictis, Creta, Cypro, Sicilia, cum Oceano 

conterminis insiilis et regionibus ; 
Cruenta Hyberniai cum agili Wallia, palustria Scotia, 

glacialis Norwegia." 

Can any one suggest whence came the vulgar 
North of Ireland adjective " survendible," with 
its adverb " survendibly," used for "Very great," 
' ' excessive V The only word like it that I kno w 
is the French " survendre," which seems to have 
no connection with it. T. H. P. 

Plantation of Uxstee. — I shall be obliged to 
any of your readers who can give me a list of 
books relative to the " Plantation of ITlstcr," 
especially those relating to the counties of An- 
trim and Down. A. T. L. 

Has the origin of the name "Old Nick," ap- 
plied to Satan, ever been ascertained ? 

Ctjriostts. 

What is the origin of the common imprecation 
— " Go to pot ?" Shemtts. 



END OF VOL. V. 



